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DOMESTIC ECONOMIES. 


‘‘EconoMy,’’ said I, ‘‘is the art of| 
saving five shillings at the expense of | 
ten.” 

“I wish you would talk sense instead 
of trying to make epigrams,’’ replied my 
wife. ‘‘But I suppose that is hardly to| 
be expected of a minor poet.’’ 

The writing of occasional verses being | 
among the various ways in which 1 pick 
up a somewhat precarious livelihood, | 
GWENDOLEN is able, when put out, to 
apply to me this most opprobrious of | 
epithets. I was silent. | 

“As I said before, when you were rude 
enough to interrupt me,’’ GWENDOLEN | 
continued, ‘‘it’s quite time we began to| 
study economy. Last year we made two 
hundred and fifty pounds, and spent——”’ 

“Oh, that was Switzerland, darling.”’ 

“And the year before——’’ 

“That was our honeymoon.’’ 

“This year, so far-—’’ went on GWEN- | 
DOLEN, doggedly, taking up the account | 
book. | 

“My dear, I am sure you are quite} 
right. Let us economise by all means. | 
How do you propose to begin ?’’ 

“At the beginning, of course.’’ 

“ And that is ." 

“Food. We must give up our butcher.”’ 

“But, darling——’”’ 

“In any case, VEAL says if you don’t | 
send him a chegue——”’ 

“How irrational! When I’ve nothing | 
in the bank ! ”’ 

“Well, he says he won’t leave another 
ceutlet——’’ 

“Then you’d better say you'll with- 
draw your custom.’’ | 

“But suppose I had to carry out the 
threat, would anyone else supply us? ’”’ 

Ihad to admit that it was doubtful. | 

“Well,’’ concluded my wife illogically, 
and abruptly returning to the point from 
Which we had both unconsciously strayed, 
“you needn’t talk about sticking to 
Vea—’? 

“My dear, I suggested leaving him.”’ 

“Until you can find some editor to 
accept your masterpieces.’’ 

“Sarcasm,” said I, ‘‘ one expects from 
enemies ; one puts up with it from friends ; 
but from a wife——’’ 

“Darling, I was horrid.”’ 

Intellectually I am to GWENDOLEN as a 
Slant toa dwarf. She is a woman—I, a| 
man. She scribbles the fashion column in 
the Woman's World, and sentimental 
stories for inferior magazines. I, on the 
other hand, in addition to verses, write 
ra-pegen Novels and learned articles | 
Sein o - mg the great Reviews. 
om ts = n Gw ENDOLEN _comes and sits 
va d nee and, putting her soft arm 
with — neck, gently pats my cheek 

plump little hand, I confess I am 


y to concede any point she may ask 
Me to agree to. . 
(Sees 
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ON THE VILLAGE GREEN. 


Amateur Bowler (to Umpire). ‘“‘ Here, I say! 


30WL HIM?” 


Umpire. ‘‘FrrE away! IF you 


BEHIND, 1T’s A ‘ WIDE’!” 


‘IT "IM IN FRONT, IT's ‘LEG BEFORE.’ 


I CAN’T SEE THE WICKET. How can I 


IF you ‘IT ’IM 








Having smoothed my ruffled suscepti- 
bilities by the familiar means, GWENDOLEN 
proceeded to disclose her plans. 

‘Instead of dealing any longer with 
VEAL and extortionate tradesmen, I mean 
to shop in the King’s Road on Saturday 
night. Yes,’’ continued GWENDOLEN, ignor- 
ing my lifted eyebrows, ‘‘I’m told you 
can get things for next to nothing. 
AUGUSTA says,’’—AUGUSTA is our general 
—‘‘that you can get exactly the same 
meat for twopence that VEAL charges a 
shilling a pound for. It’s so much 
cheaper !’’ 

“nm?” 





‘*A shilling is tenpence more than two- 
pence.”’ 

‘*Nothing is twopence less than two- 
pence.’’ 

‘*I’ve caleculated,’’ said GWENDOLEN, 
paying no attention to my frivolous 
suggestion, ‘‘that if we do our week’s 
shopping on Saturday night, we'll save 
seven and sixpence. I have made up my 
mind bs 

‘“*My dear, that settles it. Run and 
put on your hat, and I’ll come with you 
to carry home the Sunday dinner.’’ 

* * * * 
(To be continued.) 
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LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 
No. IIl.— THE DUKE OF DONNYBROOK AND Bow. 
(Continued.) 


Tue Duke, I should have said before, 
Although he liked the fair much, 
Lived all his life a bachelor, 
And didn’t seem to care much. 
Though often tenderly inclined, 
And twice within an ace of 
Engagement rings, he failed to find 
A girl to make Her Grace of. 
He owed immunity from strife 
(And that was all he did owe) 
To this: he lived without a wife, 
And died without a widow. 
So, when the old man sank to sleep, 
We mourned for him the rather 
That not a son was left to weep 
The loss of such a father. 
Male relatives of all degrees 
He once had had by dozens, 
They all were doomed to predecease— 
His uncles, nephews, cousins. 
Throughout his life the Duke had been 
In almost ceaseless mourning : 
His cousins vanished from the scene 
Without a word of warning. 
Just as the Duke regained his smile 
And ceased to be condolent, 
One cousin met a lion, while 
Another plumbed the Solent. 
A third up Monte Rosa went— 
It took him hours to win it. 
He made an unforeseen descent 
In less than half a minute. 
A fourth would chase the fox, and Fate, 
While he was chasing, chased him. 
She had a longish time to wait 
Before the jade outpaced him. 
She caught him girt with hunting folk, 
And, though he fain had missed her, 
f neck or nothing man, he broke 
The former with the Bicester. 
But why the fatal list pursue ? 
I’ve given you a sample. 
To prove that what I say is true 
These instances are ample. 
All men who heard the story deemed 
The Duke unduly careless : 
In such a well-known Duke it seemed 
Unjust to be so heirless. 
At Court the news gave great surprise, 
But, though no doubt the Kine wished 
That facts had shaped it otherwise, 
The Dukedom seemed extinguished. 


Now mark the sequel ; lay it well to heart. 

Note how the fortunes of great families 

And ancient houses hang upon a hair; 

How a mere chance may shatter them, and how 
A humble hand may ’stablish them again. 

The dead Duke’s family solicitors 

Were Messrs. DEEDSWELL, GINNYFEE and RITTER, 
A well-known firm. They carried on their work 
Within the classic Fields of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Much had they grieved when their old client died, 
Not idly, as a common man might grieve, 

But deeply with a poignant business-grief 





As of three men who see a stream of wealth 
Dry at its source, and know not where to turn 
To find another half so bountiful. 
Never again would it be theirs to send 
Those stout half-yearly bills so promptly paid : 
So much ‘ for writing you,’’ so much again 
‘*For two attendances re Broseley Farm ”’ ; 
‘* For taking your instructions ’’ so much more ; 
‘*For drawing deed ’’—you know the way it runs, 
With all its folios ; ‘‘ for engrossing same ’’— 
In short the items all set down that make 
Grist for the comfortable lawyer’s mill. 
Never again! The thought made DEEDSWELL sad, 
And GINNYFEE was sad, and RITTER too. 
To them thus grieving came their Clerk, a man 
Bred to the law and by the law made keen. 
He, since the Duke had died, had made the case 
His own: full many a wakeful night he passed 
With all the dull and dusty documents 
Wherein was writ the story of the house. 
Much had he pored o’er ancient muniments, 
Had mastered all the records of the race, 
Their origin, their genealogy, 
Duly worked out in complicated trees. 

Thus fortified and crammed and brimming o’er, 
He came before his gloomy principals, 
And at a nod from GINNYFEE he spoke : 
‘** Sirs, I assume that you are seized of all 
The salient points that mark this tragedy, 
For tragedy it is as all men know. 
I spare you their recital and proceed 
Straight to my point, the very point of points, 
Though noted by no mortal man before. 
It is recorded that the thirteenth Duke 
Was born in 1752; he died 
In 1820, having had two sons. 
One, who was born in 1785, 
Succeeded him as fourteenth Duke ; with him 
We are not now concerned, but with his brother 
Born three years later, 1788. 
What of that Ducal scion, Gentlemen ? 
How fared it with him? What became of him?” 
Hereat the heavy cloud on DEEDSWELL’Ss face 
Lifted, and GINNYFEE was seen to smile. 
And RITTER said, ‘‘ Proceed, young man, proceed !”’ 
‘* Lord ARTHUR BATTLEMORE,”’ the Clerk went on, 
‘* (That was the young man’s name) was very wild; 
A harum-scarum temper marked his acts. 
What then? Here comes the point : they shipped him of, 
When he was twenty-two, to Africa, 
And he was never heard of after that. 
Whether he lived or died, or if he married 
And reared a family, no man can say 
For certain—but I think we should enquire. 
For it may chance that in that torrid land 
Some grandson or great grandson yet may live. 
Should we not seek him? Must we not exhaust 
All means to find an heir to him we mourn ?”’ 
He ceased, but his three principals broke out 
In exultation : never was there heard 
So great a noise from three solicitors. 
** Eureka!’’ DEEDSWELL cried ; it was not true, 
But RitrerR echoed him, and GINNYFEE, 
Swept beyond prudence, cried ‘‘ Eureka! ’’ too. 

(To be continued.) R. C, L 








ANGLO-FRENCH EXAM.—How would you epigrammatically 
express in English, ‘‘ Transmettant un cadavre sur un fourgo" 
au cimetizre’’? Satisfactory answer: A ‘‘ Fourgon’’ conclusic. 
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MY SUITORS WERE ATTRACTED BY MYSELF OR MY MONEY. 
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I SHOULD NEVER 


Sorer. 


AN AMBIGUOUS COMPLIMENT. 


“I'm so GLAD J'M NoT AN HEIRESS, Mr. 
‘Ou, Miss BEEKLEY, YOUR MIRROR SHOULD LEAVE YOU IN NO DOUBT ON THAT SCORE!’ 


Miss Bee kley. 
Soper. 


Mr. 
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| | 
| HE PLAYS OF SHAWKSPEARE. wn 
No. I.—McBetu. SQ 
| 
ACT II.—ScENE, the hall at Glamis Castle. | 
TIME, the following afternoon. Lady 
McBetH is sitting by the window 
darning a pair of trews. Enter Mc- 
| BetH, looking depressed and slightly 

sulky. 


Lady M. Is he gane? 

McB. DooNCAN? Ay, an’ winna come 
back sune, I’m thinkin’. Eh, woman, a 
puirty mess ye ’ve mad’ wi’ yer pliskies. 

Lady M. Hoots, mon, wha waur to ken 
that DooncaN and oor bit ghaistie wad be | 
sae freendly ? 

McB. Ye should hae mad’ siccar before | 
ye puttit him to sleep in the haunted 
chamber. 

Lady M. Did he say aucht aboot the) 
matter ? 

McB., Nae, he jist said he had had a 
bonnie nicht’s rest, ate his parritch, an’ 
borrowed sax guid shillin’ of me before 
he ganged awa. 

Lady M. (anxiously). BANQUO didna 
gang wi’ him? 

McB. Nae. 

Lady M. (much relieved). Aweel, ’tis 
noe sae bad if BANQUO hanna’ left us. 

McB, (irritably). I dinna ken what 
manner o’ beenifit that will be to us. 
Ilka mouth we hae to feed will cost us 
guid siller, 

Lady M. (darkly). Ye need noe feed him 
for lang, guidmon. 

McB. Hoo will that be ? 

Lady M. (impatiently). Hoots, mon, hae 
ye forgottit that ye maun kill BANQUO, or | 
his bit bairns will be kings o’ Scotlan’ ? 

McB, (sullenly). I dinna see ony sort 
of uteelity in killin’ BANQuo till we hae 
dune wi’ DOONCAN. 

Lady M. (contemptuously). Mon, mon, 
ye ’re nobbut a Stickit Murderer. 

McB, (obstinately). I winna do it. 

Lady M. (persuasively). Ye need na do 
it yersell, mon. Ye can gie a shillin’ or} 
twa to some pauchty cateran to do it! 
for ye. | Chorus. ‘*WeEtL, CounT, WHAT LUCK ¢” 

McB. (bursting into a rage). Hoots, | Cour. ““MAGNIFIQUE! I HAVE ONLY SHOT ONE! Mats vorLA! Qu’IL Est BEAU! ‘1HE 
’ 4 - em KING PARTRIDGE! REGARDEZ SES PLUMES! N’EsT CE PAs ? 
woman, will ye ruin me wi’ yer expeen- | : 
sive fancies? ’Tis a shillin’ here an’ twa 
Shillin’ there an’ niver an end. 

Lady M. (with great guile). Ye might 
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THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 


(Our sporting French friend, voted dangerous, has been given a beat to himself.) 











McB. Fetch them hither, mon. (Ewit | And in each I was once rejected 
Jock.) Borrow the money! Wife, wife, By someone you do not know! 
| ye’re a wonderfu’ woman ! 








borrow the monny frae BANQUO. [Interval. Curtain descends. Appro-| ACT Il. 

McB. (restored to good humour by the | priate music on bagpipes. Five | | know why you like my song, faithless, 
brilliancy of this suggestion). Hecht, wife, minutes allowed between the| 1 know why you love my tale, 
ye're a pawky woman. IL’ll noe say | scenes. ‘It ’s because there is something wrong, 
Winna do it after a’. Be off wi’ ye an’ faithless, 
leave me to gie the matter my atteen- ¢ In the legend that now is stale. 
tion. (Exit Lady McBetu.) Borrow the A SONG IN TWO ACTS. You liked the story and ballad 
monny frae BANQUO! ’Tisa gran’ scheme. ACT I. Because it brought back to you 
I maun mak’ the expeeriment. Hi, Jock! | . WHY do you like my song, dearest ? The days when you made your salad 
(Enter a servant.) Hae ye seen ony | Why do you love my tale ? | And the principal green in it rue. 
loiterin’ cantrips hereaboots that wad | Perhaps ore or other was long, dearest, And yet then poor I, 
cut a throttle if a mon askit them. | But either I thought would fail, Who said ‘‘ goodbye,”’ 


Jock, Ay, if ye paid them for their | Because story and song reflected | Thought syou, so vainly, true! oh, so 
Services, The light of a long long ago: vainly true! 
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“A LITTLE LEARNING,” &c. 


Examiner. Translate ‘‘ Malade 
imaginaire.”’ 

Candidate (briskly). Wild 
duck. 

Exam. (taken aback). How do 
you arrive at that? 

Cand. (confidently). Why, 
Sir, ‘‘ Mallard’’ is a kind of 
duck. 

Exam. (decidedly interested). 
That is so. And “‘ imaginaire’’? 

Cand. Oh, that’s one who 
‘‘imagines’’—‘* a bit off,’’ 
“* dotty’’—so “ wild.”” (Conclu- 
sively.) So ‘*Mallard imagi- 

(Candidate bowed out.) 


| naire’’ is ** Wild duck.”’ 








VIVE LE RUSSE! 
Being a forecast of M. Edmond Rostand’s Ode of Salutation from 
France to the Czar. 
CH#RI, you come ! 
Far on the faint horizon’s curve, 
A thousand patient telescopes observe 
My love’s approaching chimney-stacks ! 
The eager semaphore 
Gesticulates with amorous arms, 
Bidding the wide-mouthed cannon roar 
Their glad alarms ; 
The clarion tootles and the urgent drum 
Gives off its deep erotic rum-ti-tum ; 
Conscious of civic dues 
M. le Maire, 
Has his sublime discourse by heart ; 
Meanwhile the eloquent air 
Breathes bunting ; over Ocean’s local surge, 
Already teeming with vociferous smacks, 
A halcyon calm, for this occasion, coos ; 
And I, your lonely love, emerge, 
As by a swift sea-change, 
From playing that most tedious part 
Of Mariana in the Moated Grange. 


For you the poet’s fingers, all on fire, 

Set to the sounding lyre 

An ode replete with loyalty and laud ; 

For you our naval squadrons shall perform 
The opening figure, well-rehearsed, 

Of a descent on faithless Albion’s coasts ; 
For you our captious boilers, overawed, 
This once have undertaken not to leak ; 
For you our Infantry shall mass their hosts 
In Grand Manceuvres splendidly antique ; 
For you our Cavalry shall burst 

In one long rolling thunder-storm, 
Reckless of umpires, onward to the death ; 
For you, with bated breath, 

Oar native Fowl shall curb his diddle-doo ; 
For you the Legion’s buttons, and for you 
Our Treasury shall contrive 

A further loan for supplemental dower ; 
Yea and for you your love has gone 

And put her best confections on, 
Tremulous for the long-expected hour 
When on this panting bosom you arrive! 


Ah! may no blizzard intervene 
To mar our mutual joys! no rain bedew 
The scarf of tricolor, red, white and blue, 





——_ 
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Lashed to your tunic with a true-love knot! 
May no insensate submarine 

(Pride of our fleet) grow restive ‘neath the brine, 
And, getting out of hand, 

Puncture your bark below the water-line 
Or ere you leap to land! 

Oh, may no worthy red-cap sansculotte, 

In pauses of the Marseillaise 

Or Russian Anthem, prance 

Indignant, or his lusty voice upraise 

In language calculated to offend 

Absolute Empire, visible in the friend 

Of Freedom-loving France ! 


Dearest (and costliest), 

Let me consider why I love you so; 

What is the thought of you 

That most particularly thrills 

The nerves of this impressionable breast ? 

It is not merely your intrinsic charms ; 

Nor that you come with conquering arms 

Straight from Manchuria where the Boxers. grow 

(Making such useful grist for my love’s mills), 

And, as the harbinger of wars: to cease, 

Consent to pass our warriors in review ; 

Ono! 

Not that you stand confessed 

A ‘little father’’ to the Finns ; 

Nor that in culture and the arts of peace, 

In every social scheme 

To lavish liberty upon the thrall, 

In every philanthropic plan 

Conducive to the Brotherhood of Man, 

We two would seem 

To be inseparable twins :— 

That is not all. 

There is a cause, more delicate than these, 

Why I intend to fly 

Into your arms direct and grip you tight, 

Why I am anxious even to engage 

In open osculation on the quays ; 

It is for joy of Albion’s jealous eye, 

For pure delight 

To hear her gnash her teeth in helpless rage. 
O. S. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


In Love and His Mask (HEINEMANN), MENTE MURIEL 

Dowik tries what is for her a new method and 

makes a great success of it. The self-deception 

of Lestie Rose, a most engaging heroine, is 

elaborately worked out, and it has the merit of 

being convincing. Altogether a very clever 

“" novel brightly written, with just that amount of 

the Khaki flavour which rather more than “ half-suspected 
animates the whole.’’ 

The Baron once, and not so very long ago, suggested a series of 

‘* Bogie Books.’’ Had this idea been caught up and acted upon 

by any spirited publisher—of course, only a publisher in con- 

junction with some “spirit ’’ could adequately deal with what was 

a mere ghost of an idea—then RICHARD MARSH’S The Joss: A 

Reversion (F. WHITE & Co.) would at first sight, that is judging 

by its earlier chapters, be entitled to a place on the shelves 

devoted to ‘Terrible Tales’’ and ‘‘ Many Mysteries.’’ But at 

‘* second sight ’’—most appropriately used in dealing with this 

sort of work—the Baron qualifies his opinion, and says that ifs 

“Hanwell Bogie Series’”’ or a series of ‘* Muddle-Headed 

Mysteries,’’ were in existence, ROBERT MARSH’s romance ought 

to rank among its chiefest ornaments. After the earlier 
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chapters ‘‘O what a falling off is there! ’”’ 
It picks up again towards the finish, but 
‘tis only a fitful flash-in-the-pan illumi- 
nating a chapter or two, and then, with- 
out even a fizzle, it is gone. Better re- 
read WILKIE COLLINS’s Moonstone or EDGAR 
Poz’s Beetle. 

The Temple Classics (J. M. DENT & Co.) 
still continue their excellent course, 
with, apparently, undiminished ‘‘ power 
of adding to the number.’’ Among the 
yery latest is the most charming and 
most ancient Romance of the Rose admir- 
ably translated and rhythm’d by F. S. 
Eis, from the original of GUILLAUME DE 
LORRIS and JEAN DE MEUN. This Romance 
was written before CHAUCER was ‘‘ born 
or thought of.’’ At the close of his inter- 
esting preface, Mr. ELLIs, referring to the 
“word-play,’’ otherwise puns, in which 
JeAN DE MEUN, like SHAKSPEARE, de- 
lighted, is needlessly apologetic, though 
apologising in defiant tone, because quite 
|sure of his ground when he says, ‘‘ Good 
critic ’’—of course he only addresses him- 
| self to good crities—‘*‘ ere you censure’ 
|the Baron, going one better than ‘good,’ 
| will not even find fault— try your hand.”’ 
Which isas much as to say, plainly, ‘‘ take 
this up as a holiday task, my fine fellow, 
and see how you like it.’’ Now the Baron 
did take the Rose up qué holiday task, 
and liked it so much that it became 
temporarily his constant companion. A 
propos of this the Baron ventures on 
erratic rhyming paraphrase after the 
style of Wandering Willie: 

‘*Good critic, ere you censure 
Try your hand.’’ 
And then, sure, 
You’ll understand 
How difficult the task hath been 
So well by ELLIs done, I ween, 
That nobody can deny it! 
Or, if they do, 
Then say I, ‘‘ Pooh! 
Let Somebody Ellis try it!”’ 

W. Lorris and JOHN CLOPINEL “ flour- 
ished ’’—their memory is yet green and 
their leaves immortelles—‘‘ circa 1230 and 
1270. Their work was first printed about 
1475, having previously been partly tran- 
slated by CHAUCER and another ( ‘‘ name! 
hame!’’) about 1365: and here we are 
enjoying it, as fresh and as true as 
ever it was, in the Year of Grace 1901. 
Litera scripta manet. ‘* Ah! don’t they? 
Ra-ther!’’ cries the enthusiastic. 

Horace at Cambridge (JOHN LANE), by OWEN 
SEAMAN. Delightful when all the world 
was young, and our poet the youngest of 
‘em! ‘Sic te diva potens Cypri,’’ here 
adapted and headed ‘‘Of Naval Adven- 
ture,” gives the keynote of the song 
and season. In future years will not the 
author chuckle over these lines of his— 
“With the moon at full quarter we enter our quads 

By an open ascent of the palings, 

So little we reck of the wrath of the gods, 

Or a Dean and his railings!” 


——_. 














ge WV . SrAnen: 

He. ‘‘THE JOKE WAS, BOTM THESE GIRLS WERE HOPELESSLY IN LOVE WITH ME, AND I 
MADE THEM MADLY JEALOUS OF EACH OTHER.” 

She. ‘1 WONDER YOU HAD THE FACE TO Do IT, Mr. SparKins!” 








‘* STATISTICS OF POPULATION.’’—The Pre- 
sident of the Economie Science and 
Statistics Section of the British Asso- 


Delightful escapades—to look back upon ! 

Wonderful flights of poetry and fancy! 

** Hec olim,’’ &c. There's a spring-breezy 

lilt about these verses that inspires the | ciation (a difficult combination of words 

musically-inelined with the desire of | for the convivial scientists after the 

setting and singing them to his own com-| banquet) gave statistics which had 

position, more or less original. Humour,| been taken for him. Summed up, this 

quiet or buoyant, is of the essence of these | speech was an example of ‘Taking and 

Horatian imitations. Chants the Baron, | Giffen.’’ 
previous to quafling a beaker, 

In this sparkling Moét 

I drink, “0. S.,” | ’ARRY IN PaREE.—Look ’ere! Why is 

To your success | beetroot as good as a wife to a French- 

As Parodist and Poet! man? I don’t ask you to give it up, 

And so the Baron pledges the Poet, | ’cos you’ll guess it if I don’t tell you. 

drinking his jolly good health, and signs Well, it’s like this: ’cos beetroot is the 

himself his friend and well-wisher, ' Frenchy's better ’arf. See? Say I can’t 

THE BARON DE B.W. | speak the lingo? Goon! 
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LOVE’S OMISSION. 
I HAVE whispered my love to the bright stars above, 
To the mountains! 
To the echoing hills, to the murmuring rills, 
To the fountains ! 
In woodland and vale I’ve unfolded my tale 
Of devotion ; 
Not a meadow or grove but ’s aware of my love— 
My emotion ! 


1 have spoken as well to each flower in the dell, 
The bees ranging 

My passion reveal as the honey they steal, 
Sweets exchanging. 

And the stream as it flows all my ecstasy knows, 
Ah, sweet feeling ! 

To the air, to the sky, my love secrets am I 
All revealing. 


To the moon shining bright I have breathed my delight, 
Ah, my passion ! 
All below, all above, I’ve informed of my love 
In a fashion ; 
But though I have cried my desire far and wide, 
I’m afraid I 
Have yet to impart the true state of my heart— 
To the lady! 








A TEN DAYS’ TRIP. 


Sunday morning.—Good weather or bad weather, and taking 
the rough with the smooth, and an unfair proportion of the 
rough without the smooth, we sight Christiansand. Cool on 
board: but on shore, melting, scorching! So, except first to 
have a stroll and see, as the conversation books have it, ‘‘ the 
fine streets,’’ ‘‘the good shops,’’ and to note the particularly 
cleanly appearance of Christiansand and its delightful air of 
Sunday-like repose, more remarkable than in any sea-side 
place in Seotland that I can call to mind, we, that is, two 
of us at least, after a stroll, are glad to return to the ship and 
there remain with our books and conversation, diversified by 
the leisurely excercise of occasionally promenading the deck. 
WORTLER, perfectly recovered from effects of roughish night, 
and impelled by vigorous reaction, has been early ashore, and, 
with all the zeal of a First Discoverer, has, as I learn after- 
wards, seen most of what there was to be seen within a radius 
of twenty miles, has made the acquaintance of several Norwegian 
families (by whom he had been invited to stay or at least revisit 
them as early as possible) and is now, when reappearing on 
deck, after at least five hours ashore, quite ready to play a 
‘*speaking part’’ as a thorough Norwegian, having picked 
up and mastered so much of the language as might be neces- 
sary to his purpose within the short leave of absence granted 
by the Captain. Then, after bidding cheery farewells to many 
of our companions who are going away on shooting and fishing 
expeditions, waving adieux to others remaining on the pier to 
see us off, the Orlando starts for Christiania. 

So delightful a sail round the coast from Christiansand to 
Christiania, that at night the concert party is able to give 
a varied entertainment. Re-appearance of WAGSTAFF, who, un- 
asked, gives us a song or two. This is very thoughtful of 
him, as it decides in the negative, once and for all, the question 
as to whether he should be requested to perform on some future 
occasion. WORTLER, on excessively pressing invitation, gives 
us a telling recitation from Bret HARTE that brings tears to 
the eyes of the ladies and would have spread rather a gloom 
over the company generally, but for the Captain, who, after 
publicly thanking WoRTLER, forthwith restores our spirits by 
himself contributing considerably to the harmony of the meeting 
and thus setting us all going again quite merrily. 





—<$<$<—<—_ 

Monday morning, Christiania.—Arriving, We are much struck 
by the lightness, brightness, and bustle of the place. It js 
very early, and seems as if the curtain had just risen on the 
opening scene of an opera, all ‘‘ movement ’’ and market chorys, 
Landing-stage-management excellent. Carts and open voitures 
(‘‘vogns ’’ according to the Cook-ery Book’s vocabulary) every. 
where. Likewise tramecars all over the principal streets, 
A network of them. OscaAR is King of Sweden and Denmark, 
The ’os is disappearing, except for voitures and wagons, and 
only the carremains. Why not change title to King Tramcar the 
First. And with this witticism, his last on the present occasion, 
WAGSTAFF disappears from the scene. He is on a fishing 
expedition, and the ‘‘first thing I have to catch,’’ he says, 
‘*is a train.’’ So ‘exit WAGSTAFF,’’ and may joy and jokes go 
with him! 

Thought I should see some carioles, of which species of con- | 
veyance much has been heard, likewise a few slotkjerres, await- | 
ingus. Tomy great disappointment, none are in evidence, only | 
the usual sort of open fly to hold four, generally driven by most 
respectable-looking coachmen, infinitely superior to the majority | 
of cochers in Paris, and to our ‘‘ growler cabbies ’’ in London, | 
Also, within my travelling experience (which in a short time is 
considerable, as the weather, on the occasion of our visit, is so | 
overpoweringly hot in Christiania, worse even than in Christian- | 
sand, that I refuse to walk as long as a cab or a tram can be! 
obtained), I am bound to say that never anywhere have I known! 
cabmen so polite or so honest as these of Christiania. ‘‘ Honest, 
my Lord? Aye, honest: for to be honest as this world goes is| 
to be as one man picked out of ten thousand.’’ Hamlet the 
Dane, must have had the élite of vogn-drivers in his eye at that | 
moment. 

The coachmen we employed never overcharged, stuck exactly 
to the tariff, never once asked for a ‘‘ pour-boire,’’ were most civil | 
and polite in their manner, and, on more than one occasion, whea, | 
through want of familiarity with the coinage, we had acciden- | 
tally overpaid our driver, he took off his hat most courteously, 
shook his head, handed back the surplus, and was about to drive 
away, when, as in courtesy bound, we pressed the extra fifty | 
‘*ohre’’ (about half a franc) on his acceptance, whereupon, | 
this noble descendant of a line of Norwegian Vikings who had | 
driven their enemies out of the land, smilingly accepted the 
gratuity, bowed, and rattled away with a light heart and 
empty trap. 

**Rattled!’’ Oh, the rattling of everything with wheels over | 
the awful big-stoned pavements of these streets! If any one 
wants to have a ‘‘real rattling time of it,’’ let him go to 
Christiania and drive about in any vehicle, no matter what. 
When in one of these traps, and going slow or fast, speaking 
is difficult, talking impossible. There are some quiet streets, 
but they are very few and very far between within the cab 
radius of the town. If there were any, they are lost to memory 
in the rattle and jolting of the vogn over the stones. ‘Rattle 
his bones Over the stones, Driving about In one of their vogns!” 

In fact, never take a cab unless, by staying in the town, you 
have become acclimatised to the noise, but employ the trams, 
which are swift, sure, and comparatively—only comparatively, 
mark you—noiseless. 

What strikes one first and most forcibly in Norway, that is, at 
least, in Christiania, is the civility, which is beyond mere polite- 
ness, of everybody towards ‘‘the stranger within their gates.” 
In Christiania a Londoner, accustomed to travel at home and 
abroad, will marvel at the entire absence of beggars. Anyone 
attempting to beg is ‘‘downed upon’’ at once by the wary 
police (the streets are well but not obtrusively police’d), and 
therefore the professional beggar’s occupation is gone, although 
a few may be seen, as I am informed, here and there holding out 
their hats as receptacles for coin, but not uttering a plaint. 
Of these, within three days’ time and going about—walking, oF 
driving, or in tram,—pretty well everywhere, 1, personally, s3¥ 
only one single example. 
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The trams are first-rate, except for noise. As for distance, 
they go up-hill, a pretty steep but gradual ascent, to Holmen 
Kollen, vid Majorstuen (a trajet of about an hour or so), where 
there is a huge restaurant, a hotel in case you want to stay the 
night, and tables whereat the visitors may sit and refresh 
themselves as they gaze on the beautiful panoramic view of, 
the islands, town and harbour, the outlines occasionally 
blurred by rising haze. The return journey takes about half 
an hour, as the electric tram does ‘‘ the double’’ on the down- 
ward way—a real facilis descensus—back to Majorstuen. 

Jam not now writing a guide to Christiania, but simply 
mentioning the town as the objective of a trip from London to 
anyone who cannot spare more than ten days for a holiday, and 
would like to spend six of those on river, sea, and fiord, starting 
from Tilbury. 

Avis aux Voyageurs.—If you cannot get in at the Grand Hotel, 
Christiania, go to the Victoria. Put up at the one, or put up 
with the other. The Grand, however, for choice, as it is in all 
respects quite up to latest date. There may, perhaps, be other 
hotels in Christiania equally as good as the Grand, but none, 
1 feel sure, superior. 

Should you have time you may discover many a café where 
you can procure a bottle of light wine, excellent, at a kronin 
(i.e. thirteen pence halfpenny), for which at any “first-class ”’ 
hotel you will be charged two kronin and a-half. 

I am not aware of there being an early closing movement in 
Christiania; at all events, there are no signs of it as, at past 
midnight, after quitting the restaurant, we are rattled back, 
with occasional swervings of the vehicle, caused by the wheels 
gripping the interlacing tram-lines, to the Hotel Victoria. 1 

Vicar’s Daughter. “Ou, Mrs. Urrox, po you KNoW I AM GOING 
ro LADY RAcEBY’s GARDEN PARTY NEXT WEEK ?” 

THE SUBMERGED SUBURBS. Mrs, Upton, ‘REALLY, DEAR? I Hope you’LL ENJoY IT. But 
rHEY TELL ME THAT LADY RAcEBY IS SO MUCH LESS BXCLUSIVE THAN 

[A correspondent in the Zimes suggests that sea-water should be taken | sHE USED TO BE!” 
in at Brighton, stored in the Crystal Palace heights, and thence distri- | —= = ———— 
certain THE MOTOR ’E’S A MAD ‘UN. 

O Pasen of wer peReeeee nak cone (With apologies to the Author of ‘* The Liner she’s a Lady.’’) 
Our wonderful period to crown ! : 
At last they are broaching a scheme THE Motor ’e’s a mad ‘un as ’e ‘urls ’isself along, 
For bringing sea-water to town. The Driver ’e’s a bad ’un, and ’e thinks ’e’s goin’ strong! 
But, oh, the frightened ’orses that trot down the crowded 
street, 
They ’re just the same as you and me a-walkin’ on our feet ! 








No more in cheap trains shall we ride, 
In quest of far distant sea shores, 
Since here is a plan to provide 


Th » lhcellt oh ane dneue Walkin’ thro’ the street, sonny, anywhere you like, 
e ocean itself at our doors. : ! 


Or, perhaps, a-ridin’ by on a dandy bike ; 
Soon Dalston with Margate shall vie, Anything for motion! but our nerves it numbs— 

Ozone it will give us to sniff, Dodging down the street, sonny. Look out! ’Ere ’e comes! 
And outlying suburbs supply 


: . ; The Motor ‘e's a mad ‘un by the smell ’e leaves be’ind, 
Sea-breezes refreshing and stiff. 


And raises mud and dust enough to strike a creature blind ; 
Lo! heneeforth Victoria Park The Driver ’e’s a bad ‘un, for ‘e merely winks ’is eye, 

The whiff of the briny inhales ; But, oh, the kerridge ‘orses ! they are plungin’ fit to die. 
There swims to the Zoo the stray shark, 


eree The Motor ’e’s a mad ’un with ’is yellow painted sides, 
The Serpentine’s teeming with whales. 


The Driver ’e’s a bad ‘un; twenty mile a hour ’e rides ! 
To win for the public this prize— But, oh, the pantin’ ’orses that are ’itched to cab or ’bus, 
Sea-water in London at will— They ’ve got to do their business first, and not make any fuss. 
It needs but a plan to devise The Motor ’e's a mad ‘un, and if a war should come 
To get it to travel uphill. The Driver what's a bad ’un would leave ’is Car at ‘ome ; 
Pe But, oh, the frightened ’orses that in a ’bus is tied— 


They'd ‘ave to up and fight, they would, for they are 
Town ANp Country.—A sight to be seen frequently in towns England’s pride. 


in times of great excitement, but never to be met with in the 
country, i.e. ‘‘ Ugly Rushes.’’ In the low-lying lands they are 
always picturesque, and, bending to the breeze, most graceful. 








The Motor ’e’s a mad ’un, but if ’e wasn’t out 

There still would be the ’orses for to carry folks ab ut. 

The Driver ’e’s a bad ’un, but if ’e didn’t drive 

’E wouldn't be the terror of such folks as is alive! 
“VACCINATION Concerts,’’ as mentioned recently in the Folks as is alive, sonny, anywhere you like, 

Times, ought to have something very ‘‘taking’’ about them. Walkin’, cartin’, bussin’, cabbin’, ridin’ on a bike; 

How appropriate would be the old Scotch song, ‘‘Oh, dear, Anything for motion! but our nerves it numbs— 

what can the matter be?”’ Dodging down the street, sonny. Look out! ’Ere’e comes! 
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Surgeon. ‘‘FEET soRE, EH? WHERE DO THEY HURT YOU MOST?” 
Private. ‘‘ WELL, Str, IT AIN’T SO MUCH WHEN WE’RE ON THE 
WE'RE ’ALTED IT’S SOMETHIN’ DREADFUL, Srr !”’ 
‘‘On, INDEED! WELL, THE NEXT TIME YOU HALT, YOU JUST MARK TIME !” 


MARCH ; BUT WHEN 


Surqeon. 








GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
I coME from haunts of grouse and hare, I draw my followers along, 
And, free from worldly burdens, I make still fresh seceders, 
I linger in dear Berkeley Square, I mingle those cross-currents strong 
Or loiter round the Durdans. That fret unhappy leaders. 


Then in again I go, and laugh, 
To hide my cerebellum 

Mid many a tome of stately calf 
And many a tome of vellum. 


I roam by some Italian lake, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And into twain my party break 
Whene’er it tries to rally. 


I sit, I sigh, I gloom, I groan 
Of new Imperialism ; 

I plough my furrow all alone, 
I sow the seeds of schism ; 


And next I widen up the breach, 
Since I can do no better, 

With here and there a little speech, 
And here and there a letter. 


But out again I come, and lo! 
Men cease expecting never, 

For CAMPBELLS come and HARCOURTS go, 
But I go on forever. 


A score of papers curse me well, 
A dozen sing my praises, 

And half-a-hundred posters tell 
My very latest phases. 





! 
| 
WHIFFLETON’S BOGEY. 
| A Story with a Moral. 
I. 

WHIFFLETON was a good fellow—not a| 
|genius, an hereditary omission that | 
gladdened the hearts of his friends, but—| 
'a genial, reliable, easy-tempered chap, | 
|with just a few foibles to redeem his 
| character from virtuous insipidity. When, | 
| however, WHIFFLETON returned from his 
|summer holiday, it was clear that some- 
| thing had happened. He was gloomy and 

taciturn, and used to leave the elub 
at some disgracefully early hour. We 
| were deeply concerned about him and 
|hazarded various explanations as to the 
| change. 

| ‘I didn’t like the way he sipped his 
|whisky last night,’’ said MULLET in a 
|melancholy tone. ‘‘It seems to me the 
| chap’s drifting towards—why, hang it, 
| you know, I believe he’s actually falling 
| into—teetotalism.”’ 

** Pooh,’’ remarked GREGSON. ‘‘ You're 
|too morbid, MULLET.’ GREGSON rarely 
| advanced any view of his own, but made a 
|point of pooh- poohing other people's 
| views. ‘* Depend upon it, WHIFFLETON’S 
|moodiness, whatever it arises from, has 
| nothing to do with that." 
| ** The explanation ’s easy enough,”’ said 
| the Colonel. ‘‘Six weeks in south-west 

Cornwall, and liver to follow. Oh, nothing 
but liver could have made him so glum 
last night, when I told that dreadfully 
| funny story—you remember ?”’ 
| The others assented hastily. 
| **T still think,’’ asserted MULLET, ‘‘ that 
| he’s meditating some fad. There's abso- 
| lutely no reason why a bachelor of forty, 
| with £5,000 a year, and excellent health, 
|and—er—dashed good friends, should 
|mope, unless he had got some silly whim 
| into his head." 
| ‘“‘Only two things make a sane man 
mope—liver and love,’’ put in the Colonel, 
|and he knocked out his pipe with an air of 
finality. ‘‘ If it isn’t liver, it’s the other 
| thing.”’ 
| ‘Not a bit,” 
| Burleigh-like shake of the head. 
of the usual signs.’’ 

‘‘ What are the usual signs ?’’ enquired 
MULLET, with a sudden thirst for infor- 
mation. 

But GREGSON was not to be drawn. 

At this moment WHIFFLETON came up. 

‘* Well,’ he said, ‘‘ you all look worried 
and just a thought disputatious. What 
is it—the War?”’ 

‘No, my boy, khaki-ng care of another 
kind,’ replied the Colonel, with 4 
snigger. 

WHIFFLETON rounded on the speaker in| 
an unexpected blaze of anger. 

‘* What on earth has come over you?” 
interposed MULLET. ‘‘That’s what We| 
want to know!’’ 


(To be concluded.) 
onaiainice —————————— 


said GREGSON, with a 
** None 






































THE WOLVES OF ANARCHY. 


Friday, September 6, a murderous attempt was made on the life of the President of the United States by an avowed Anarchist. 


[It is not to be wondered at that people in the United States are talking loudly of the necessity of stamping out the organisation which breeds such 
men and such deeds, in every shape and form.’’—Zimes, September 9. . . . President McKinLey died 2 a.m. Saturday, September 14. ] 
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CUB HUNTING. 


























i. “AR, MY SAID 


PERCY JOHNSON, 


BOYS,” 
‘““GIVE ME A 


GOOD OLD HURRY AND SCURRY 


—Heicu O! GEE WHOA !—OVER 


THE DOWNS AND THROUGH THE 


BRUSHWOOD AFTER THE CUBS, 


So, EARLY IN THE MORNING AS 


YOU LIKE. WHAT CAN BE MORE 


9” 


EXHILARATING 


» 


So, IN HAPPY ANTICIPATION 


OF THE MORROW’S MEET, HE 


RETIRED, 











3. LATER, AT A LITTLE AFTER 
4 A.M., THE OLD BUTLER AND 
GENERAL MAN-SERVANT CAME TO 
ROUSE HIM. ‘‘Srr!” A PAUSE. 
‘*Sir!” ANOTHER PAUSE. ‘SIR, 
TH’ OSSES BE VERY NIGH READY!” 
UNCERTAIN VOICE FROM WITHIN 
—‘* En? GooD-NIGHT! REMEM- 
BER TO CALL ME EARLY IN THE 
MORNING !” 


4. SNORING RESUMED IN INFI- 
NiTUM. STILL, PERCY LOOKED 
RATHER SHEEPISH LATER : 
WHEN THE OTHERS PRETENDED 
THEY HAD MISSED HIM ON THE 
ROAD, AND INQUIRED WHETHER 
HE HAD FOUND THE MORNING 
AS EXHILARATING AS HE HAD 
EXPECTED 


ON 








LOCAL MUSEUMS. 
(See ‘*Punch,’’ Sept. 4.) 


(Mummy).’’ An 
rare and finely-preserved 
of a vanished class, whose 
dates from 1901 A.D. It is 


“Domestic Servant 
extremely 
specimen 

extinction 


anthropologist and the 
anatomist. Itsduties are now performed, 


| Perhaps more effectively, by the automa- 


waiter. 


plate-smashing and ‘‘ giving notice.”’ 
‘ age , " 
*Semi-circular Wooden Framework 





— 


therefore of the highest interest to the| 
comparative | (early Edwardian). About this period there 


ANNOTATED List OF EXHIBITS, CONTINUED. | within the 


tie“ general’? and the electric dumb-| signs in flaring colours, mostly on behalf 
When alive, it commanded the| of sundry nostrums and condiments. 
salary of a prima donna, and towards the|sums spent on these “ posters’’ (as they 
close of its career was engaged by the| were termed) increased to such an extent 
Syndicate Halls to give exhibition per-| that there were, at last, no funds left to 
formances in the now obsolete arts of| produce the wares advertised, and the 
| mania, therefore, died a natural death. 


Probably a so-called * Paddle-box.’’’ Wo! chief amusement of the ‘authorities ”’ 


MORE ANTIQUITIES FOR LONDON | have here, no doubt, part of the strange 


craft, propelled by steam, which plied 
between landing-stages on the Thames at 
irregular intervals from 1840 until well 
twentieth century, when they 
gradually fell to pieces. This portion was 
dredged up from the river-bed, when the | 
foundations for the new half-tide lock at 
Westminster were being laid. | 

‘View of an Advertisement-Hoarding | 


was a remarkable craze for covering up 
every available elevation with crude de- 


The 


” 


** Model of Street Excavations. The 





(who these were could never be ascer- 
tained), at the beginning of the Tube 
and Telephone Era, was to hand over the 
most important thoroughfares to gangs of 
navvies, with instructions to investigate 
the nature of the London subsoil, to 
search for pre-historic finds, to shift 
every pipe encountered, and to lay as 
many others as possible, with the maximum 
amount of inconvenience to passengers 
and householders. This state of things 
continued until a general collapse of 
houses along the Strand and elsewhere 
engulfed the workmen and contractors in 
a ready-made and well-merited grave. 








On Dit.—‘‘ Not for years,’’ says the 
Westminster Gazette, *“‘ has such good 
sport been enjoyed among the grouse."’ 
Doesn't this look as if the grouse were 
thoroughly enjoying themselves ? 
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ILLUSTRATED 


QUOTATIONS. 


(One so seldom finds un Artist who realises the poetic conception.) 





c taven tty WY 


‘*WE HAVE FED OUR SEA FOR 


A THOUSAND YEARS. ”—Aipling. 








THE CRUISE OF THE SABRINA. 
11I1.—A LADY OF COCKLES. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TRAVEL DIARY OF 
Tony, M.P. 

Waterford, Saturday.—Hitherto thought 
of Waterford chiefly in connection with dear 
old (perennially young) Dick PoWER, who 
represented it in the House of Commons 
for many years, distraught between his 
duties as Whip of the Parnellite party and 
his passion for hunting. Also, Waterford 
contributed Major O’GORMAN to West- 
minster. Alack! the Nationalist party of 
to-day has no successor to either. But 
Waterford still has its Suir, one of the 
finest waterways in the kingdom. Boss 
has often dreamed of it, whether on his 
way to Kandahar or Pretoria. He is a 
Waterford ‘‘boy,’’ descended on the 
distaff side from a Huguenot family that 


settled here little more than three hun- | 


dred years ago. 

‘* His great-grandfather lived in Patrick 
Street,’’ said a friendly sergeant of 
police in a coat adorned with much- 
frayed frogs, whom we met by the old 
French church. ‘He was an architect and 
had twenty-four children.’’ 

The sequence was not inevitable, but it 
satisfied our philosopher and friend with 
the frayed frogs. 

** Just the two dozen,”’ 
placently. 

Certainly one more or less would have 
spoiled the symmetry of the family circle. 

**He was buried here and his French 
wife too. Also his son and his wife, both 
of this parish. Himself’’ (meaning Boss) 
**will come here at the end of his last 
march.”’ 


he added, com- 


May the day be far off! 

| Meanwhile it is to be hoped that when it 
| dawns the official who has charge of the 
|key of the church will not be away on 
| his holiday. He is so enjoying himself 
|just now, and consequently, to the 
|genuine distress of our friend with the 
| frogs, we can’t see the interior of the 
jruined edifice. Why a gentleman in 
charge of a church door-key, presumably 
| of considerable size, should pack it up in 
|his portmanteau when he goes for his 
annual holiday is one of those things the 
simple Saxon cannot understand. 

Content, perforce, with feasting the eye 
on the beautiful tower, first seen as we 
reached our moorings, its dainty outline 
standing out amid the squalid shops and 
warehouses flanking the quay. Founded 
in 1240 asa Franciscan Friary, HENRY THE 
| THIRD richly endowed it. Not much of 
| the structure left to-day; the ruins 
| closed in on all sides by mean modern 
|habitations. What remains is a precious 
possession, illustrating afresh the familiar 
lesson that whilst the march of civilisation 
shows most things better done in the 
twentieth century than in Plantagenet 
times, we have lost by the way the art 
of architecture. 

In the afternoon drove across country 
—there and back eighteen miles — to 
Woodstown Strand. On the way, passed 
the residence of Lady CAREW, who 
charmed the court of CHARLES THE TENTH 
of France with her pretty face and her 
Irish poplin frock. In her 103rd year she 
is still, SARK says, a formidable hand at 
chess. 

On the beach made a charming acquaint- 
ance. She was about four feet five high, 











and fully half the measurement in circum- 
ference of the waist. Her costume was 
tailor-made to the extent that its variety 
was largely composed of odds and ends 
from a series of male wardrobes. Her 
age might be sixty. Ina face tanned to 
mahogany hue twinkled a pair of laughing 
eyes. Her voluminous skirts did not 
droop far below her generous knees, 
Presumably from motives of economy she 
wore only one garter. From the leg whose 
turn to wear the garter was not to-day 
something that was originally a sack, and 
now served as a stocking, drooped to her 
heel. This negligence displayed what at 
first sight might have been taken for a 
highly-polished mahogany bedpost; but 
was otherwise. Honi soit qui mal y 
pense. 

She had spent the morning in picking 
cockles, digging them out of their retreat 
in the wet sand with virile forefinger. 
Her treasure was displayed at the bottom 
of a small much-mended sack. 

‘* What fine cockles,’’ I exclaimed, with 
polite desire to open conversation with a 
lady to whom IT had not been formally 
presented. 

‘*Deed, yer Honour,”’ she said, fondly 
dipping her hands in the heap and drop- 
ping their fulness back into the sack, 
“they ’re fit for anny society.”’ 


With this recommendation, we bought | 


the lot and carried them back to Water- 
ford in the well of the outside car. An 
excellent breakfast dish. 

Queenstown, Sunday.—Moored close by 
H.M.S. Howe. After breakfast the blue- 
jackets and marines, dressed all in their 
best, muster for inspection on _ the 
snowy decks. We can see the captain and 
his chief officers passing down. the lines. 
The band begins to play; the music, 
wafted bya light western breeze, floats 
around the yacht. Pretty to see how the 
sea-gulls, for hours circling and shrilly 
chattering in the space between the 
man-of-war and the yacht, become mute, 
and, settling down on the water, beat time 
to the music as they rise and fall on the 
swell of the sunlit sea. 








THE MOTOR CAR. 
Arr—‘‘ The Low-back'd Car”’ 
WHEN first I saw sweet PEGGY, 
"Twas on an Autumn day, 
A motor car she drove and got 
In everybody's way. 
It made such hay of blooming grass 
When blund’ ring off the road, 
It went o’er stones 
With grunts and groans, 
I thought it would explode. 


As she sat in the motor car, 
We shouted from ever so far, 
‘**Hallo there! I say! 
Get out of the way 


dW) >the titer lle 








Of that Juggernaut motor car!” 
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[From a rare old friez 





*“FLEECEUM-SUPER-MARE” IN YE TIME OF YE ROMANS. 
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| o . 
| understand me, but I seem to feel that I must act with you-] 


MRS. MEDWIN. 


By HeENRY JAMES. 
lV. 

Scott HoMER wore exactly, to his sister’s eyes, the aspect he 
had worn the day before, and it also formed, to her sense, the 
great feature of his impartial greeting. 

‘* How d’ye do, MAMIE? How d’ye do, Lady WANTRIDGE?”’ 

‘* How d’ye do again?’’ Lady WANTRIDGE replied with an 
equanimity striking to her hostess. It was as if ScoTT’s own 
had been contagious ; it was almost indeed as if she had seen 
him before. Had she ever so seen him—before the previous 
day? While Miss Cutrer put to herself this question her 
visitor, at all events, met the one she had previously uttered. 

‘*Ever ‘forgive’?’’ this personage echoed in a tone that 
made as little account as possible of the interruption. ‘' Dear, 
yes! The people I have forgiven!’’ She laughed—perhaps a 
little nervously ; and she was now looking at Scott, The way 
she looked at him was precisely what had already had its effect | 
‘‘The people I can! ”’ 
asked Scott HOMER. 


for his sister. 
‘*Can you forgive me ?”’ 
She took it so easily! ‘* But—what?’”’ 
MAMIE interposed; she turned directly 
‘* Don't try her. Leave it so.’’ She had had an inspiration ; it | 
was the most extraordinary thing in the world. ‘ Don’t try 
him ’’—she had turned to their companion. She looked grave, 
sad, strange. ‘* Leave itso.’ Yes, it was a distinct inspira- | 
tion, which she couldn't have explained, but which had come, 
prompted by something she had caught—the extent of the 
recognition expressed—in Lady WANTRIDGE’S face. It had come, | 
absolutely, of a sudden, straight out of the opposition of the | 
two figures before her—quite as if a concussion had struck a} 
The light was helped by her quickened sense that her | 


| 


to her brother. 


light. 
friend's silence on the incident of the day before showed some 
sort of consciousness. She looked surprised. ‘Do you know} 
my brother?’’ 

**Do Il know you?"’ Lady WANTRIDGE asked of him. 

‘“*No, Lady WANTRIDGE,”’ Scotr pleasantly confessed, ‘‘ not 
one little mite! ’’ 

‘* Well then, if you must go and MAMIE offered her a 
hand. ‘* But L’ll go down withiyou. Not you!’’ she launched 
at her brother, who immediately effaced himself. His way ot 
doing so--and he had already done so, as for Lady WANTRIDGE, in 
respect to their previous encounter—struck her even at the 
moment as an instinetive if slightly blind tribute to her 
possession of an idea; and as such, in its celerity, made her so 
admire him, and their common wit, that, on the spot, she more 
than forgave him his queerness. He was right. He could be 
as queer as he liked! The queerer the better! It was at the 
foot of the stairs, when she had got her guest down, that what 
she had assured Mrs. MEDWIN would come did 
** Did you meet him here yesterday ?’ 

‘*Dear, yes. Isn’t he too funny ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ said MAMIE gloomily. ‘* He is funny. 
ever met him before ?”’ 

** Dear, no!’ 


indeed come. 


But had you 


**Oh!’’—and MAMie’s tone might have meant many things. 

Lady WANTRIDGE, however, after all, easily overlooked it. 
“*T only knew he was one of your odd Americans. That’s why, 
when I heard yesterday, here, that he was up there awaiting 
your return, I didn’t let that prevent me. 
be. 


I thought he might 
He certainly,’’ her ladyship laughed, ‘ is.”’ 

** Yes, he’s very American,’’ MAMIE went on in the same way. 

““As you say, we are fond of ‘you! i 
WANTRIDGE. 

But MAMIE had not half done with her. She felt more and 
more—or she hoped at least—that she looked st range. She was, 
no doubt, if it came to that, strange. ‘ Lady WANTRIDGE,”’ she 
almost convulsively broke‘ out, .‘* 1 don’t know" whether you’ll 


Good-bye,’’ said Lady 


| some inconsequence, *‘ that—somewhere or other, at some time 








don't know what to call it !—responsibly. 

** Surely—and why not ?”’ 
the image of you!”’ 

“Thank you! ’’—and MAMIE was stranger than ever. 

‘*Oh, he’s good looking. He’s handsome, my dear. Oddly 
—but distinetly!’’ Her ladyship was for treating it much aga 
joke. 

But MAMIE, all sombre, would have none of this. 
gave him up. ‘I think he’s awful.’’ 

‘*He is indeed—delightfully. And where do you get you 
ways of saying things? It isn’t anything—and the things 
aren't anything. But it’s so droll.”’ 

‘Don't let yourself, all the same,’’ MAMIE consistently 
pursued, ‘‘ be carried away by it. The thing can’t be done— 
simply.”’ 

Lady WANTRIDGE wondered. 

** Done at all.”’ 

** But what can’t be?”’ 

‘“* Why, what you might think--irom his pleasantness. 
he spoke of your doing for him.”’ 

Lady WANTRIDGE recalled. ‘‘ Forgiving him ?”’ 

‘*Hle asked you if you couldn’t. But you can’t. It’s too 
dreadfu) for me, ag so near a relation, to have, loyally—loyally 
to you—to say it. But he’s impossible.’’ 

It was so portentously produced that her ladyship had some- 
how to meet it. ‘* What’s the matter with him? ”’ 

**T don’t know.”’ 

“Then what's the matter with you? 
laughed. 

** It’s because I won't know,’’ MAMIE—not without dignity— 
explained. 

‘*Then I won't either!’ 

‘* Precisely. Don’t. It’s something,’’ 


He is my brother,” 
Lady WANTRIDGE stared, ‘ He's 


She boldly 


*** Done simply’ ?”’ 


What 


” 


Lady WANTRIDGE 


MAMIE pursued with 


or other—he appears to have done ; something that has made 
a difference in his life.’’ 

‘**Something’?’’ Lady WANTRIDGE echoed again. 
kind of thing ?”’ 

MAMIE looked up at 
which the London sky was doubly dim. 
idea.”’ 

‘*Then what kind of difference ?”’ 

MAMIE’S gaze was still at the light. 
see.’’ 

Lady WANTRIDGE, rather obligingly, seemed to ask herself 
what she saw. ‘‘But I don’t see any! It seems, at least,” 
she added, ‘‘such an amusing one! And he has such nice 
eyes.”’ 

‘Oh, dear eyes!’’ MAMIE conceded; but with too much 
sadness, for the moment, about the connections of the subject, 
to say more. 

It almost forced her companion, after an instant, to proceed. 
‘** Do you mean he can’t go home? ’”’ 

She weighed her responsibility. 
the pity !—that he doesn’t.”’ 

‘* Is it then something too terrible——? 

She; thought again. ‘*I don’t know what—for men—is 100 
terrible.”’ 

‘* Well then, as you don’t know what ‘is’ for women either 
—good-bye !’’ her visitor laughed. 

It practically wound up the interview; which, however, 
terminating thus on a considerable stir of the air, was to give 
Miss Currer, the next few days, the sense of being much blown 
about. The degree to which, to begin with, she had been 
drawn—or perhaps rather pushed—-closer to SCOTT was marked 
in the brief colloquy that, on her friend’s departure, she had 
with him. “ You’ll see if she doesn’t ask me down!”’ he had 
immediately said. 

** So soon ?”’ 


** What 
the light above the door, through 


‘*] haven't the least 


**The difference you 


‘*T only make out—more’s 
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“Oh, I’ve known them, at places—at 
Cannes, at Pau, at Shanghai—to do it 
sooner still. I always know when they 
will. You can’t make out they don’t love 
me!’’ He spoke almost plaintively—as 
if he wished she could, 

“Then I don’t see why it hasn’t done 
you more good.”’ 

‘““Why, MAMIE,”’ he patiently reasoned, 
“what more good could it? As I tell 
you,” he explained, ‘‘it has just been 
my life.”’ 

‘*Then why do you come to me for 
money ?”’ 

‘*Oh, they don’t give me that !’’ Scott 
returned. 


that I, at the best, must keep you up?’”’ 

He fixed on her the nice eyes that Lady 
WANTRIDGE admired. ‘‘Do you mean to 
tell me that already—at this very moment 
—I am not distinctly keeping you? ”’ 

She gave him back his look. ‘‘ Wait till 
she has asked you. And then,’’ MAMIE 
added, ‘‘ decline.’’ 

ScotT—not too grossly—wondered. ‘‘ AS 
| acting for you? ’’ 

MAMITk’S next injunction was answer 
enough. ‘‘ But before—yes—call.’’ 

He took it in. ‘* Call—but decline. 

| Good.”’ 

“The rest,’’ she said, ‘‘I leave to 
you;’’ and she left it, in fact, with such 
confidence that, for a couple of days, she 
was not only conscious of no need to give 

| Mrs. MEDWIN another turn of the screw, 
| but positively evaded, in her fortitude, 
| another visit from that lady. It was not 
| till the third day that she waited upon 
her, finding her, as she had expected, 
tense, 

“Lady WANTRIDGE will—— ? ’’ 

** Yes—though she says she won’t.’’ 

“She says she won’t ? Q—oh!”’ Mrs. 
MEDWIN moaned. 

“Sit tight, all the same. 

“But how ?”’ 

“Through Scort—whom she wants.’’ 
| “Your bad brother ?’’ Mrs. MEDWIN 
| Stared. ‘* What does she want of him ?”’ 
| “To amuse them at Catchmore. Any- 
| thing for that. And he would. But he 
| Sha’n’t!’’ MAMIE declared. ‘‘ He sha'n’t 
| 0 unless she comes. She must meet you 
| first—you ’re my condition.” 
| “*O—o—oh!’’ Mrs. MEDWIN’S tone was 
&wonder of hope and fear. ‘‘ But doesn’t 
| he want to go?”’ 
| “He wants what I want. She draws 
the line at: you—I draw the line at him.”’ 

“But she——? Doesn’t she mind that 
he’s bad ?”’ 

Ls was so artless that MAMIE laughed. 

No. It doesn’t touch her. Besides, per- 
haps he isn’t. It isn’t as for you—people 
Seem not to know. He has settled every- 
thing, at all events, by going to see her. 
It’s before her that he’s the thing she 
will have to have.” 

“* Have’ to—?” 





I have her. 





**So that it only means then, after all, 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


Mistress. ‘How 1s THIS, MARY ? 


READING—AND THE CAKES BURNING IN THE OVEN!” 


Mary. ‘* Very sorry, Mum; BuT I WAS SO INTERESTED IN KinG ALFRED’s MILLINERY !” 








| ‘* For Sundays in the A 


feature. The feature.’’ 
| ‘*So she has asked him?’’ 

‘* Yes—and he has declined.’’ 

‘*For me?’’ Mrs. MEDWIN panted. 
| ‘*For me!’’ said MAMIE on the door- 
|step. ‘* But I don’t leave him for 

long.’’ Her hansom had waited. ‘‘She’ll 

| come.’’ 
| Lady WANTRIDGE did come. She met in 
| South Audley Street, on the 14th, at tea, 
the ladies whom MAMIE had named to her 
| —together with three or four others ; and 
|it was rather a master-stroke for Miss 
| CUTTER that, if Mrs. MEDWIN was modestly 
| present, Scott HOMER was as markedly 


country. 


’ 


| not. This occasion, however, is a medal 
|that would take rare casting; as would 
also, for that matter, even the minor light 
and shade, the lower relief, of the pecu- 
|niary transaction that Mrs. MEDWIN’S 
flushed gratitude scarce awaited the dis- 
persal of the company munificently to 


complete. A new understanding indeed, 
on the spot, rebounded from it, the con- 
ception of which, in MAMIkr’s mind, had 
promptly bloomed. ‘‘ He sha’n’t go now 
unless he takes you.’’ Then, as her fancy 
always moved quicker for her client than 
her client’s own: ‘Down with him—to 
Catchmore—when he goes to amuse them. 
You,’’ she comfortably declared, ‘‘ shall 








amuse them too.’’ Mrs. MEDWIN’S re- 
sponse was again rather oddly divided, 
but she was sufficiently intelligible when 
it came to meeting the intimation that 
this latter would be an opportunity in- 
volving a separate fee. ‘‘Say,’’ MAMIE 
had suggested, ‘‘ the same.”’ 

‘‘ Very well. The same.’’ 

The knowledge that it was to be the 
same had perhaps something to do, also, 
with the obliging spirit in which Scort 
eventually went. It was all, at the last, 
rather hurried—a party rapidly got to- 
gether for the Grand-Duke, who was in 
England but for the hour, who had good- 
naturedly proposed himself, and who liked 
his parties small, intimate and funny. 
This one was of the smallest, and it was 
finally judged to conform neither too little 
nor too much to the other conditions— 
after a brief whirlwind of wires and 
counterwires, and an iterated waiting of 
hansoms at various doors—to include 
Mrs. MEDWIN. It was from Catchmore 
itself that, snatching a moment on the 
wondrous Sunday afternoon, this lady 
had the harmonious thought of sending 
the new cheque. She was in bliss enough, 
but her scribble none the less intimated 
that it was Scorr who amused them most. 
He was the feature. 

THE END. 
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AT COMPIPGNE. 

AN IMPOSSIBLE CONVERSATION. 

(From our Special Prophet.) 
Exalted Personage. Quel luxe! Sont- 
ils aimables, vos compatriotes! Ce qu’ils 
ont prodigué d’objets d'art! On dirait 
Vraiment j’ai peur de toucher 
Eh bien, 
messieurs, allons nous asseoir quelques 
instants apres notre petite promenade. 
Nous avons un bon quart d’heure sans 
revue, sans réception, sans discours, J'ai 


un musée, 
h des choses si merveilleuses. 


envie de me reposer. 


dessus. Envoyez ehercher des pantoufles, 
donnez-moi un tire-botte, et apportez-moi 
cette chaise-la. Elle est ancienne ? 

A. Ah, Sire, tres peu de chose. Une 
chaise de DIANE DE PoITIERS. Nous allons 
dter les bottines de Votre Majesté. 

E.P. Pas du tout. Jepréfeére un tire-botte. 

A. Parfaitement, Sire. Voici le tire- 
botte du Grand Monarque, et les pantoufles 
de Votre Majesté. 

E. P. Ca va Maintenant je 
traverse votre tapis sans rougir de honte. 
Qu'est-ce que c’est que ce fauteuil ? 

A. Le fauteuil, Sire, de NAPOLEON I*'. 


bien. 


E. P. C’est tout ce que vous avez comme 
journal? Est-ce que vous avez un livre 
queleonque ? 

A. Ily a huit cents volumes & la dis- 
position de Votre Majesté. Il y a la 
Chanson de Roland, trés beau manuscrit, 
et les Sonnets de PETRARQUE, qui appar- 
tenaient 2 CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. , 

E. P. Tres, tres intéressants, j’en} suis 
sir. Mais, si par hasard vous aviez 
quelque chose de plus moderne ? 

A. Parfaitement,Sire. Lesuvres de VoL- 
TAIRE, en quatre-vingt-dix-sept volumes, 

E. P. Malheureusement je n’ai pas le 
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Attendants (of the Protocol). Votre 
Majesté daignerait-elle entrer par ici ? 
C’est la bibliotheque de Votre Majesté. 

E. P. Volontiers. Maisquel tapissuperbe! 

A. C’est un tapis, Sire, qui appartenait 
au Grand Mogol. : 

E. P. Vraiment! Et le prix? Est-ce 
qu’on a jamais calculé ca? 


A. On ne sais pas au juste, Sire. Peut- 
etre cinquante mille franes. 
E. P. Combien de métres du Trans- 


Sibérien ! 


traverser ce tapis-la ? 


A. La France le jette aux pieds de Votre 


Majesté. 


E, P. Mais moi je ne yeux pas marcher 


Je vais dire ca & DE WITTE. 
Et moi je rentre du pare en bottines pour 


E. P. Et l'autre ? 

A. Celui de Louts XVI., par RIESENER. 

E. P. Encoredes objets précieux. Voulez- 
vous avoirla bontéde m’apporter un fauteuil 
moderne, sans aucune valeur, sur lequel 
j osem‘asseoir. Merci bien. Jepeuxregarder 
ce beau mobilier & mon aise. 

A. Par BOULLE, Sire. 

E. P. Et la pendule ? 

A. Par FALCONET, Sire. 


E. P. Ce que ga représente, le mobilier 


de cette chambre! Combien de versts du 
Trans-Sibérien ! 
sou. Eh bien, jé vais lire un instant. 


Donnez-moi ua journal. 


Ce bureau ? 


Et nous n’avons pas le 


A. Votre Majesté daignerait-elle lire les | 


premiers numéros du Mercure de France? , (Exeunt.) H. D. B. 


S'il y avait peut-étre quelque 
chose d’amusant ? 

A. Votre Majesté daignerait-elle lire les 
Fables de LA FONTAINE, premiére édition? 

E. P, Ah, je les connais bien! Tout ce 
qu'il y a de plus admirable. Cependant, 
je voulais dire un livre, un je ne sais quoi, 
de plus actuel, un roman en effet. 

A, Ah, Sire, un roman! En voici ua, 
qui appartenait 2 ROBESPIERRE. Paul et 
Virginie. 

E. P. Ravissant ! 
Seulement, 


temps. 


Je serais enchanté. 
messieurs, le petit quart 
d’heure est passé. Il faut nous en aller. 
Ce sera pour une autre fois. En atten- 
dant, prétez ce roman & LAMSDORFE. 
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